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South  Africa:  Old  Policies,  New  Leaders 

BY  WHITMAN  J.  SEVERINGHAUS,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration,  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1950  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  where  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  as  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 


Current  World  Affairs. 

FOLLOWING  the  general  election  of  May  26, 
1948,  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  leader  of  the  victorious 
Herenigde  Nasionale  party  (Nationalist  party), 
became  prime  minister  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  airing  in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
“Indian  problem”  and  the  status  of  South-West 
Africa  has  brought  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
before  the  forum  of  public  opinion.  Because  the 
Union  is  the  only  political  division  exercising  com¬ 
plete  local  control  in  all  of  Africa  south  of  the 
equator,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  its  government. 

SWING  AWAY  FROM  LIBERALISM 

Following  1938  the  Union  of  South  Africa  wit¬ 
nessed  a  resurgence  of  Boer-Briton  animosity,  and 
the  Malan  Nationalist  party  associated  itself  with 
this  trend,  as  well  as  with  reactionary  attitudes. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  United  party  more  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  took  a  strong  hand  in  shaping  policy  and 
action.  This  liberal  trend  reached  its  high  point  dur¬ 
ing  the  Smuts  regime,  1939-1948. 

In  December  1948,  when  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  deputy 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  finance  under  Prime 
Minister  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  died,  the  chief 
bulwark  of  liberal  thought  in  South  African  life 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  Although  his  political 
opponents  claimed  that  Hofmeyr  stood  for  complete 
equality  between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans' 
in  South  Africa,  he  himself  “gave  the  simplest  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  native  policy  when,  asked  whether 
he  agreed  that  the  Europeans  should  always  be  the 
rulers  in  South  Africa,  he  replied:  ‘If  you  mean 
leaders,  yes,  but  they  must  merit  their  leadership.’ 
Yet  Hofmeyr  was  generally  willing  to  see  the  prac¬ 
tical  (i.e.,  political)  aspect  of  his  liberal  attitude. 
“Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Hofmeyr  ruled  out  the 

1.  In  the  Union  “white”  person  is  equivalent  to  “European.” 
Of  the  2,372,690  whites,  roughly  60%  arc  Afrikaners,  i.e.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  use  of  Afrikaans  (closely  related  to  Dutch) 
as  their  home  language  and  by  Dutch  ancestry.  Roughly  35% 
are  of  British  extraction. 

2.  Rand  Daily  Mail  (Johannesburg),  Dec.  4,  1948. 


two  extreme  policies  of  mere  exploitation  and  re¬ 
pression  on  the  one  hand,  and  equality  and 
identity  on  the  other.  His  was  essentially  a  ‘middle 
course.’ 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  the  man  who  was  to  succeed 
Smuts  as  head  of  the  Unhed  party  preceded  him  in 
death  and  that  Smuts  himself  died  on  September 
II,  1950  before  the  gap  left  by  Hofmeyr  could  be 
adequately  filled.  With  these  two  leaders  gone,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  assess  the  future  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  the  United  party.  Dr.  Malan  said 
recently  with  regard  to  the  February-June  1950  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament:  “The  Opposition  began  the 
sitting  with  a  united  front,  stretching  from  the  mis¬ 
guided  Nationalists  in  their  ranks  across  to  the 
half-liberals  and  half-Communists  and  extending  to 
Communist  Sam  Kahn.**  They  have  finished  in  a 
condition  of  confusion,  leaderlessness,  frustration 
and  collapse.  More  than  ever  before  they  have 
shown  that  a  party  which  is  a  hodge-podge  of  all 
sorts  of  conflicts  must  necessarily  be  powerless  to 
do  anything  positive  and  thus  must  seek  for  its 
existence  in  irresponsible  and  time-wasting  obstruc¬ 
tion.  .  . 

In  contrast  to  the  weakening  of  the  United  party, 
Dr.  Malan’s  party  since  May  1948  has  been  able  to 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  government.  This 
positive  improvement,  coupled  with  difficulties 
among  the  Opposition,  give  Dr.  Malan  reason  for 
optimism.  Under  his  leadership  important  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  put  on  the  statute  books  and  action 
has  been  taken  to  carry  forward  the  apartheid^ 
policy  of  his  party.  The  Malan  government  is  ap- 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Sam  Kahn,  a  professed  Communist,  is  the  representative 
(European)  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Natives  of  the  Western 
^pe  Province.  He  is  one  of  three  such  Native  Representatives 
provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1936. 

5.  Die  Burger  (Capetown;  Afrikaans  daily  paper  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  party),  June  26,  1950. 

6.  Apartheid  literally  means  “apartness.”  Proponents  of  the 
policy  contend  there  is  a  distinction  between  apartheid  and 
segregation. 
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parently  slated  to  remain  in  power  for  at  least  the 
statutory  five  years. 

EUROPEAN  CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

At  the  time  of  formation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  1910  influences  that  can  be  traced  far  back 
in  the  history  of  the  area  determined  that  the 
Union’s  constitution  would  give  Europeans  control 
of  the  government.  Moreover,  political  and  par¬ 
liamentary  actions  over  the  past  40  years  have 
narrowed  rather  than  broadened  non-European 
participation  in  the  government.  In  the  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  formation  of  the  Union  a  series 
of  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  Then  “.  . .  in 
1936  the  Representation  of  Natives  Act  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  took  away  from  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  the  right  to  be  enrolled  on  the  same  voters’ 
rolls  as  the  Europeans.  Instead  those  natives  who 
had  enjoyed  the  franchise  were  grouped  into  three 
native  electoral  circles,  each  entitled  to  elect  one 
white  member  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  was 
a  concession  which  only  imperfectly  concealed  the 
■  truth  that  the  Cape  native  franchise  had  been  de- 
j  stroyed  and  that  with  it  had  disappeared  all  hope 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.”^  Dr.  Malan  intends  to  carry  this  trend  still 
►  further.  Since  assuming  power  the  Nationalist  gov¬ 
ernment  has  endeavored  to  find  a  way  to  take  the 
'  Coloured*  voters  of  the  Cape  off  the  common  voters’ 
roll. 

There  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  broadening  the 
franchise  through  the  normal  operation  of  politics 
and  government  in  the  Union.  It  has  been  said^ 

7.  C.  W.  de  Kicwiet,  A  History  of  South  Africa  (New  York, 
Oxford,  1941),  p.  239. 

8.  The  Coloureds  are  a  variety  of  people  of  all  shades  of  black 
and  white,  classified  in  one  group  because  they  are  neither 
Bantu  nor  European.  Some  Coloureds  have  some  Asiatic  blood. 
In  the  Union  the  following  racial  groups  and  their  numbers 
are  distinguished  in  the  1946  census: 


Europeans  .  2,372,690,  or  20.8% 

Natives  .  ..  7,831,915,  or  68.6% 

Coloureds  ...  928,484,  or  8.1% 

Asiatics  .  ...  285,260,  or  2.5% 

Total  .  11,418,349,  or  100% 


Only  minor  error  is  involved  in  stating  that  all  the  Coloureds 
live  in  the  Cape  Province  and  almost  all  the  Asiatics  in  Natal. 
The  natives  are  now  distributed  in  the  Union  as  follows: 

Urban  Areas  .  1,689,055,  or  22% 

European  Farms  2,875,677,  or  37% 

Native  Areas  3,267,185,  or  41% 

f  The  data  is  taken  from  D,  J,  van  den  Berg  and  H.  A.  Melle, 
;  “A  Review  of  Native  Land  Utilization  in  South  Africa,”  Journal 
of  Racial  Affairs,  July  1950,  published  by  the  Suid  Afrikaanse 
Buro  vir  Rasse  Aangeleenthede  (South  African  Bureau  for  Race 
Relations  [SABRA],  Post  Box  238,  Stellenbosch,  Union  of 
South  Africa). 

9-  See  Grant  S.  McClellan  “South  Africa — Land  of  Conflict,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  6  (June  i,  1947).  This 
report  is  a  broad  review  of  South  African  affairs,  both  internal 
and  external. 

i 


The  explosive  forces  of  racial  conflicts,  long 
at  work  on  the  African  continent,  have  be¬ 
come  a  major  problem  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  This  problem  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  Union’s  relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa 
as  well  as  with  India;  and  since  South  Africa 
is  a  member  both  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  United  Nations,  its  racial  policy  has 
aroused  considerable  international  attention. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Research  Staff  it  is 
important  for  the  American  public  to  view 
South  Africa’s  debate  about  apartheid  in  the 
context  of  its  historical  development  and  of 
I  the  long-term  relationship  between  its  two 
I  political  parties — the  United  party,  headed 
by  Marshal  Smuts  until  his  death  in  1950, 
and  the  Nationalist  party,  headed  by  Dr. 
Malan,  premier  since  1948. 


that  “South  Africa  ...  is  best  described  as  a  nation 
ruled  by  a  white  oligarchy,  although  this  wide  Eu¬ 
ropean  oligarchy  .  .  .  governs  itself  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  democratic  principles.”  This  conception  is 
fundamental  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  What, 
then,  is  the  position  of  a  white  oligarchy  governing 
itself  on  democratic  principles  and  favoring  apar¬ 
theid  as  the  basis  for  relationships  in  a  multiracial 
society  ? 

.\P.\RTHEID  NOT  A  NEW  POLICY 

In  the  Union  apartheid  has  long  been  the  general 
modus  vivendi.  The  election  of  1948  was  fought 
over  the  issue  of  policy  favoring  clearer,  sharper 
lines  of  separation,  as  against  policy  permitting  the 
very  gradual  disappearance  of  such  lines.  It  is  an 
error  to  construe  difference  of  attitude  among  the 
whites  as  a  choice  between  apartheid  and  some 
clear-cut  policy  opposite  to  apartheid.  Except  for 
a  very  small  Communist  group,  even  the  most 
liberal  Europeans  do  not  want  or  advise  complete 
equalitarianism  today,  although  some  support  the 
conception  as  a  desirable  future  goal.  General  Smuts 
defined  his  position  as  follows:  “I  do  not  stand  for 
equality.  I  stand  for  justice.”*®  It  was  always  the 
hope  of  Smuts  that  justice  could  be  done  to  all  races 
in  a  framework  of  gradually  lessening  separation. 

Smuts’  political  opponents  always  have  had  in 
mind  one  or  another  form  and  degree  of  permanent 
.segregation.  General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Union  between  1924  and  1939,  desired 
segregation  through  which  “natives  would  have 

10.  In  conversation  with  the  writer  at  Smuts’  Pretoria  office 
on  September  6,  1949. 
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their  own  defined  territories  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  them  would  remain.  Those  who  wished  to 
work  for  the  white  people  could  do  so,  for  native 
labor  was  indispensible  to  white  civilization,  but  he 
wished  to  prevent  a  mixture  of  the  races  that  would 
lead  to  bastardization.”"  About  the  Coloured  peo¬ 
ple  Hertzog  said:  “He  had  his  origin  and  existence 
in  our  midst.  He  knows  no  other  civilization  than 
that  of  the  white  man.  ...  In  his  case  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  segregation.”"  As  for  white  supremacy, 
Hertzog  asked  in  1933  that  “earnest  efforts  ...  be 
made  to  solve  the  native  question  along  lines  that 
will  place  the  requirements  of  white  civilization  in 
the  forefront  without  depriving  the  native  of  his 
right  to  develop,  with  separate  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  white  and  black.”" 

These  statements  of  segregationalist  policy  ap¬ 
pear  to  ask  for  a  fair  deal  for  the  native  and  to 
anticipate  that  such  a  fair  deal  is  possible  while 
preserving  the  function  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans  (or,  in  Hertzog’s  policy,  the 
Europeans  and  the  Coloureds). 

APARTHEID  TODAY 

The  Europeans  of  the  Union  endorse  many  as¬ 
pects  of  apartheid,  believing  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conceptions: 

1.  Apartheid  as  a  current  exposition  of  the  “mas- 
ter-and-servant”  principle  which  was  natural  and 
unquestioned  two  and  three  centuries  ago.  People 
who  regard  apartheid  in  this  light  are  accused  of 
“wanting  to  turn  the  clock  backward.” 

2.  Apartheid  simply  as  a  political  catchword. 
The  demand  for  apartheid  is  hard  to  beat  as  a 
means  of  winning  votes  in  the  white  electorate. 

3.  Apartheid  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  position 
of  the  white  race.  This  view  of  apartheid  is  said  to 
postulate  the  “horizontal  color  bar.” 

4.  Apartheid  as  a  basis  for  the  definition  of  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  several  groups 
in  a  multiracial  society.  This  is  an  attempt  to  rec¬ 
ognize  “natural”  divisions  in  society  and  to  work 
out  a  fair  system  of  divided  control — with  the  final 
authority  reserved  to  the  European  Parliament,  of 
course. 

5.  Apartheid  as  a  framework  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  several  groups  in  a  multiracial  society. 
This  conception  adds  dynamism  to  the  static  inter¬ 
pretation  noted  in  number  4  and  leads  to  the  idea 
of  development  on  parallel  lines  and  the  “vertical 
color  bar.” 

11.  C.  M.  van  den  Hcever,  General  /.  B.  M.  Hertzog  (Johan¬ 
nesburg,  A.  P.  B.  Bookstore,  1946),  p.  229. 

1 2.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  247. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  OLD  POLICIES,  NEW  LEADERS 

Many  thoughtful  Europeans  of  all  political  parties 
(excluding  Communists)  endorse  the  conceptions 
noted  in  numbers  4  and  5. 

The  Malan  government  is  going  ahead  with  its 
program  on  the  assumption  that  the  election  of 
May  1948,  confirmed  by  the  Provincial  Council 
elections  of  March  1949,  showed  that  the  European 
electorate  desires  apartheid.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  government  endorses,  at  a  minimum,  the  fourth 
conception  about  apartheid  noted  above,  and  may 
work  toward  the  fifth.  Much  depends  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  men  who  are  charged  with  carrying  out 
apartheid.  In  this  respect  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
influence  of  W.  W.  M.  Eiselen,  secretary  for  na¬ 
tive  affairs  in  the  Union  government,  will  certainly 
be  felt.  Eiselen  is  a  well  known  advocate  of  apar¬ 
theid;  yet,  speaking  about  Europeans  desiring  the 
horizontal  color  bar,  he  declared:  “.  .  .  all  that 
need  be  said  is  that  the  principle  of  domination 
which  characterizes  their  views  is  morally  unten¬ 
able  and  therefore  stands  self-condemned.  It  is  also 
economically  unsound  because  it  does  not  make 
purposeful  use  of  human  resources  but,  instead, 
proposes  to  chain  down  the  bulk  of  the  population 
to  a  state  of  low  productivity.”" 

Eiselen  is  not  alone  in  trying  to  apply  moderation 
and  constructive  thinking  to  the  political  policy  of 
apartheid.  Thus,  it  may  be  possible  that  in  the 
implementation  of  apartheid  real  progress  may  be 
achieved  in  making  the  Union’s  multiracial  society 
function  more  equitably. 

DEMOCRATIC  SPIRIT  OF  LEADERS 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  in  the  Union  can¬ 
not  but  note  a  certain  paradoxical  quality  in  the 
country’s  changes  of  government.  The  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  for  power  among  the  citizens  of  the  white 
oligarchy  brings  into  the  limelight  threats  and 
promises  that  are  not  operative  in  the  actual  process 
of  administration.  The  present  government  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  pattern  of  caution-with-responsibil- 
ity  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 

There  have  been  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
Malan  will  cut  the  country’s  bonds  with  the  British 
Commonwealth,  declare  a  republic,  muzzle  local 
opposition,  create  a  one-party  state  and,  in  general, 
set  up  a  totalitarian  system  combining  all  the  vi¬ 
ciousness  of  Hitler’s  methods  with  local  racial  op¬ 
pression.  In  a  rather  remarkable  book"  Roberts  and 
Trollip,  no  friends  of  Dr.  Malan,  his  party  or  pol¬ 
icy,  when  describing  the  in-fighting  within  the 

14.  See  Prof.  W.  W.  M.  Eiselen,  “Is  Separation  Practicable,” 
Journal  of  Racial  Affairs.  January  1950. 

15.  See  Michael  Roberts  and  A.  E.  G.  Trollip,  The  South 
African  Opposition  (Capetown,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1947)- 
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Nationalist  party,  then  the  Opposition,  during  the 
recent  war,  make  it  amply  clear  that  Dr.  Malan 
does  not  subscribe  to  dictatorship.  For  example, 
Dr.  Malan’s  resistance  to  Oswald  Pirow’s  “New 
Order”  is  characterized  as  follows:  “He  was  not 
prepared  wholly  to  abandon  democratic  principles; 
he  could  not  help  believing  in  the  party  system 
and  parliamentary  government.'^  And  further: 
“.  .  .  the  majority  of  Nationalists  were,  if  not  par¬ 
liamentary  democrats  at  least  democrats  within  the 
limits  of  Calvin’s  Institutes''^^  And  again,  in  the 
struggle  against  the  then  increasingly  militaristic, 
totalitarian  Ossewa  Brandwag:  “.  .  .  there  were 
motives  deeper  and  more  ideal  than  vulgar  lust  for 
power  behind  Malan’s  tactics.  He  was  fighting  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  Nationalist  tradition 
and  also  (whether  he  knew  it  or  not)  for  the  ‘Brit¬ 
ish  -  Jewish  -  Communist  -  Capitalist  -  Imperialist  -  Ma- 
sonic’  methods  of  party  politics.”'® 

These  references  should  not  be  construed  as 
whitewash.  Nor  do  such  references,  which  show  an 
allegiance  to  democratic  principles  insofar  as  the 
Union’s  white  population  is  concerned,  demonstrate 
a  tendency  to  turn  toward  liberalism.  No  one 
should  doubt  that  the  Nationalists  still  pursue  their 
goals  of  segregation,  republicanism  and  unremit¬ 
ting  effort  to  consider  first  the  aspirations  of  the 
Afrikaner  people.  There  is,  however,  less  reason  to 
fear  a  Nationalist  totalitarian  state  than  one  is  led 
to  believe  by  many  English-language  publications 
in  and  outside  of  South  Africa. 

HAVENCa’s  INFLUEN'CE 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  N.  C. 
Havenga  in  the  Union.  Havenga,  carrying  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  Hertzogism  long  after  Hertzog’s  death,'^ 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

17.  Ibid., 112. 

18.  Ibid. ,p.  120. 

19.  General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog  died  in  1942.  Roberts  and 
Trollip  say  of  him:  “The  real  leader  of  Afrikanerdoin  was  not 
Smuts  but  Hertzog.  .  .  .  Without  Hertzog,  indeed  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Smuts  and  his  followers  to  pursue 
their  ‘no-policy’  on  the  racial  issue,  for  it  was  Hertzog  who 
performed  the  indispensable  and  inestimable  service  of  really 
placing  the  two  races  on  a  footing  of  equality.  .  .  .  Under 
Hertzog’s  leadership  the  Afrikaner  became  assured  of  a  place 
of  honor  for  his  language  and  his  flag,  of  educational  facilities 
for  his  children  such  as  he  could  approve,  of  the  career  open 
to  Afrikaner  as  well  as  English  talents.  The  Afrikaner  was 
able  to  pursue  that  development  of  his  literature  and  culture 
which  has  already  enabled  him  to  shame  the  colonial  barren¬ 
ness  of  his  English  compatriots.”  {The  South  African  Opposi¬ 
tion,  p.  182).  Hertzog  fought  throughout  his  life  for  i)  abso¬ 
lute  equality  between  South  Africans  of  British  stock  and 
Afrikaners,  2)  for  his  native  policy  of  segregation  (described 
elsewhere  in  this  Report),  3)  for  a  republic  at  some  time  in  the 
future  when  sufficient  British  South  Africans  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  change  so  as  to  secure  it  through  a  national  referen¬ 
dum. 


is  the  leader  of  an  important  body  of  Afrikaner 
opinion  that  has  never  been  able  to  side  fully  with 
Smuts  and  has  made  common  cause  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  party,  but  not  without  some  misgivings, 
Havenga,  as  minister  of  finance,  has  had  a  difficult 
role  to  play  in  the  Malan  cabinet.  Devoid  of  per¬ 
sonal  political  ambition,  he  appears  to  carry  on  with 
Hertzog’s  ideas,  although  not  without  running  up 
against  the  will  of  many  of  the  Nationalist  leaders. 
Dr.  Malan  included. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  occurred  over  the  issue 
of  the  Coloured  vote.  Dr.  Malan,  acting  on  cam¬ 
paign  promises,  immediately  proposed  to  remove 
the  Coloureds  from  the  common  voters’  roll  in  the 
C'ape.  Whereas  the  constitution  stipulates  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  is  necessary  for  such 
action,  Malan  secured  from  the  Union’s  legal  ad¬ 
visers  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  simple  major¬ 
ity  would  suffice.  Havenga,  although  not  insistent 
on  the  two-thirds  vote,  said  he  would  stand  firm  on 
the  Hertzog  principle  of  “the  broad  foundation  of 
the  will  of  the  people.”  Therefore  he  refused  to  use 
nine  Afrikaner  party  seats  in  Parliament  to  help 
override  the  constitution  with  a  bare  majority.  Re¬ 
cently  Malan  and  Havenga  issued  a  joint  statement 
showing  how  they  have  resolved  their  differences 
on  this  issue.^°  Under  their  agreement  an  effort  will 
be  made  in  1951  to  remove  the  Coloureds  from  the 
common  roll  but  to  permit  them  to  elect  four  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  lower  house  and  one  Senator.  The  can¬ 
didates  must  be  white,  of  course.  The  two  leaders 
anticipate  the  formation  of  bona  fide  Coloured 
parties  and  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  the 
Coloureds  as  a  football  in  white  politics.  Presum¬ 
ably  Flavenga  is  willing  to  legislate  these  changes 
on  a  majority  vote.  This  agreement  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  evidence  of  weakness  in  Havenga  and  his 
party.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Havenga  will 
wish  to  see  a  complete  merger  of  his  party  with  the 
Nationalists. 

Dr.  Malan,  before  the  elections  in  South-West 
Africa  (of  which  more  will  be  said  below),  could 
iKJt  command  a  majority  in  Parliament  without 
Havenga  and  his  followers.  Now  he  is  in  a  position 
to  do  without  the  Afrikaner  party  if  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  Malan  will  want  to 
take  that  risk.  He  well  knows  that  Havenga,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  party  strength,  has  much-needed 
ability  as  minister  of  finance.  Moreover,  that  abil¬ 
ity  is  recognized  abroad,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Union  is,  more  than  ever  before,  conscious  of  its 
dependence  —  economically  and  strategically  —  on 
friendly  nations. 

20.  See  Die  Burger,  Oct.  14,  1950. 
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ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  UNION 

With  the  change  of  government  in  1948  Minister 
of  Finance  Havenga  stepped  into  a  crisis.  Six 
months  after  the  election  the  Union  experienced  a 
reversal  of  financial  position.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  unexpected  change  of  political  leadership 
caused  shock  and  loss  of  confidence  among  traders 
and  financiers.  Yet  this  psychological  reaction  in 
reality  merely  added  force  and  effect  to  a  situation 
that  had  been  developing  over  a  long  period.  Goods 
unobtainable  for  nearly  a  decade  became  increas¬ 
ingly  available  from  several  sources  during  late 
1947  and  1948.  Huge  orders  were  placed,  drawing 
heavily  against  accumulated  foreign-exchange  re¬ 
serves  and  gold.  Internally  the  appearance  of  goods 
on  the  markets  touched  off  a  buying  spree  that  re¬ 
duced  savings  and  induced  many  people  to  cash  in 
their  holdings  of  government  securities.  Foreign  in¬ 
vestors  suddenly  showed  their  alarm  at  political  de¬ 
velopments,  and  for  a  few  months  the  flow  of 
capital  almost  ceased.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
election  the  Union  found  it  necessary  to  ask  Britain 
for  partial  repayment  of  the  gold  loan.  Within  two 
years  after  the  1948  election  the  whole  ;^8o  million 
had  to  be  called  back — in  sterling. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Union  month  by 
month  built  up  very  large  foreign-exchange  deficits 
on  current  account.^'  In  November  1948  strict  con¬ 
trol  over  hard  currencies — particularly  United  States 
dollars — was  invoked.  This  caused  importers  to  buy 
even  more  heavily  from  nondollar  sources,  result¬ 
ing  in  complete  import  control  as  soon  as  the  shift 
was  noticed.  The  government’s  control  measures 
were  efficient  and  had  a  prompt  effect.^^ 

EFFECTS  OF  DEVALUATION 

The  dramatic  improvement  of  the  Union’s  finan¬ 
cial  position  during  the  last  half  of  1949  and  in  1950 
was  greatly  aided  by  devaluation  in  September 
1949.  Subsequent  to  devaluation,  existing  gold 
stocks  plus  newly  mined  gold  changed  in  value 
from  172  shillings  per  ounce  to  248  shillings  per 
ounce,  reflecting  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  (in 
terms  of  United  States  dollars,  from  $4.03  to  $2.80). 
This  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  permits  the 

21.  “Excluding  exports  of  gold  or  gold  products,  the  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  in  the  Union’s  balance  of  payments  of  current 
account  amounted  to  >^225  million  in  1949  as  compared  with 
^'266  million  in  1948  and  £,2^1  million  in  1947.”  (From 
Governor’s  Address,  South  Africa  Reserve  Bank,  Pretoria,  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  stockholders,  July  26,  1950.) 

22.  Including  exports  of  gold  the  deficit  incurred  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1949  was  million.  In  the  third  quarter 
“the  launching  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  drastic  system 
of  import  control  caused  a  sharp  decline  in  deficit,  namely  to 
£12  million  .  .  .,  while  the  last  quarter  actually  yielded  a 
surplus  of  £,41  million.’’  {Ibid.) 
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Union,  the  world’s  chief  gold  producer,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  metal  for  the  products  of  other  nations 
with  devalued  currencies  at  great  advantage.  The 
fact  that  the  dollar  price  of  gold  remains  unchanged 
is  resented  by  the  Union. 

Devaluation  insures  the  operation  of  the  existing 
gold  mines  on  the  Rand  for  many  more  years.  In 
addition,  it  has  stimulated  development  of  the  re¬ 
cently  proven  deposits  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer  has  estimated  the  capital 
needed  for  the  Free  State  mines  at  million. 

Therefore  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  conditions 
favorable  to  attract  overseas  investors  be  main¬ 
tained.  While  it  is  hard  to  assign  credit  precisely 
where  it  is  due  for  establishing  such  conditions,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  net  capital  inflow,  million 
in  1949,  was  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $100  million  yearly 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  Loans  from  the  * 
United  States  totaling  $20  million  7, 142,857) 
and  loans  from  Swiss  bankers  amounting  to  36.5 
million  Swiss  francs,  as  well  as  permission  to  raise 
British  sterling  loans  up  to  £20  million,  have 
been  arranged  by  Havenga  on  behalf  of  the  Union  | 
government.  These  loans  have  unquestionably 
strengthened  the  Union’s  position  and  indicate 
reasonable  confidence  abroad  in  its  future. 

Such  loans  to  the  Union  government  and  capital  | 
to  develop  and  maintain  gold  mining,  however,  are  | 
not  sufficient  to  “solve”  the  Union’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  The  former  help  tide  the  government  over  a  . 
difficult,  but  presumably  temporary,  situation.  The  [ 
latter  assure  the  continuance  of  the  Union’s  gold-  | 
producing  economy.  This  economy  is  not  a  healthy 
one.  As  long  as  gold  remains  the  mainstay  of 
the  country  there  is  little  hope  that  the  natives— 
the  mas.c  of  working  people — will  be  able  to  achieve  ^ 
significant  increases  in  living  standards.  This  is  true  i 
because  profitable  gold  mining  operations  depend 
on  large  numbers  of  low-paid  workers.  p 

Real  progress  in  terms  of  material  and  cultural  ! 
standards  must  be  achieved  through  widespread  ^ 
participation  of  all  races  in  increasingly  higher  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  and  services.  The  trend  is  already 
in  that  direction.  While  in  1910  manufacturing  con¬ 
tributed  less  than  ;^io  million  to  the  national  in¬ 
come,  in  1948-49  private  manufacturing  contributed 
million  out  of  a  total  national  income  of 
^832  million.^^  Since  1925  the  total  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  has  increased  from  153,747 
to  451,958  in  1946.'^'*  These  figures  reflect  growth  in  ^ 

23.  Other  contributions:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing, 
£124  million;  mining  gold,  £6')  million;  mining  other  metals 
and  minerals,  £24  million;  trade  and  commerce,  127,000; 
transportation,  £  84  million.  See  South  African  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  (Johannesburg),  June  1950. 

24.  See  The  Star  (Johannesburg),  Aug.  27,  1948. 
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industry  of  all  kinds,  from  basic  iron,  steel  and 
cement  to  the  manufacture  of  balls  for  Rugby  and 
of  cosmetics.  The  Industrial  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  J.  van  Eck, 
is  playing  a  valuable  part  in  establishing  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  aims  definitely  at  reducing  the  Union’s 
dependence  on  imports. 

Sometime  in  the  future  this  development  may 
mean  that  harnessing  of  local  skills  and  use  of  local 
material  will  result  in  sufficient  production  to  re¬ 
duce  drastically  the  need  for  gold — currently  as  well 
as  traditionally  the  one  product  that  has  been  traded 
abroad  for  goods  needed  by  the  Union.  Not  only 
economic  improvements  but  also  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  progress  depend  on  this  shTt. 

RATIONALISM  AND  APARTHEID 

It  is  frequently  held  that  for  the  native  the  choice 
today  lies  in  one  of  two  directions.  The  first  road 
leads  to  participation  with  the  whites  on  the  basis 
of  democratic  equality.  The  second  road  leads  to 
anti-whiteism,  followed  by  African  nationalism. 
The  Malan  government  holds  out  the  possibility  of 
a  third  road — apartheid.  Over  the  past  40  years  the 
white  population  of  the  Union  has  gradually  acted 
to  block  off  the  road  to  equal  participation.  The 
second  road  leads  inevitably  to  conflict,  to  violence. 
What  has  happened  since  the  coming  to  power  of  a 
white  party  advocating,  without  equivocation,  the 
third  road.? 

The  words  and  actions  of  differing  sections  of  the 
white  population  have  combined  to  produce  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  distrust  and  suspicion  which  is  in  itself 
a  major  problem.  This  much  can  be  said  without 
entering  into  the  issue  of  right  or  wrong,  or  justifi¬ 
cation,  on  either  or  any  side.  Moreover,  distrust  and 
suspicion  have  been  communicated  to  the  non- 
Europeans.  Particularly  among  the  younger,  edu¬ 
cated  natives  it  is  well  recognized  that  political 
struggles  in  the  white  community  are  over  the  dis¬ 
position  of,  and  dispensations  to,  the  nonwhites. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  African  nationalism — even  a  Nonwhite  Front 
—would  spring  up.  The  factors  that  so  far  have 
hindered  this  movement  —  illiteracy,  immobility, 
lack  of  communications  and  organization,  lack  of 
economic  power  (money,  food,  and  indispensabil¬ 
ity  as  a  labor  force) — are  rapidly  disappearing. 
World  War  II  had  an  enormous  effect  on  all  these 
factors.  Continuing  industrialization  and  mechani¬ 
zation  of  farming  are  carrying  the  trend  forward. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  even  assuming  the 
eventual  success  of  apartheid,  that  the  Malan  gov¬ 
ernment  in  two  and  a  half  years  could  take  effec¬ 
tive,  constructive  control  of  forces  that  have  been 


developing  for  40  years  or  more.  Recognizing  this, 
it  is  still  most  difficult  to  show  that  the  Nationalist 
party  government  has  so  far  achieved  much  success 
in  leading  nonwhites  toward  constructive,  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  Critics  of  the  present  government  have 
pointed  to  such  administrative  actions  as  refusal  to 
continue  a  primary-school  feeding  scheme  for  na¬ 
tive  children,  discontinuance  of  medical  scholar¬ 
ships  for  natives  at  the  University  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand,^’  withdrawal  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
non  whites,  closing  of  certain  clinics  serving  the 
native  population,  halting  a  scheme  to  train  ex¬ 
volunteers  (natives)  as  building  artisans,  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  passports  to  non-European  students 
desirous  of  going  to  India  to  study  (on  bursaries 
provided  by  the  Republic  of  India).  Basically,  such 
negative  administrative  action  is  probably  due  to 
demands  from  extremists  on  the  government  side 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  clean  up  some  existing 
inconsistencies  with  respect  to  apartheid.  It  is  axio¬ 
matic  in  the  politics  of  the  white  oligarchy  that 
every  such  announcement  will  be  used  to  the  full 
by  the  Opposition,  both  to  construct  a  moral  case 
and  as  political  capital.  Under  the  circumstances, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  restoration  of  privi¬ 
leges  or  provision  of  suitable  alternatives  by  the 
Malan  government  in  the  cases  noted  above,  such 
maneuvers  are,  at  the  very  least,  blunders. 

Of  course,  need  is  so  widespread  among  all  non- 
Europeans  that  the  immediate  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  food,  shelter,  education,  job  opportunities  and 
so  forth  is  impossible.  This  being  so,  curtailment 
of  any  measure  tending  to  provide  any  part  of  these 
things  is  automatically  regarded  as  damaging  to 
relationships  between  races.  This  indicates,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  a  depression  in  the  Union  today 
would  severely  aggravate  race  relations,  regardless 
of  the  party  in  power. 

The  Malan  government  contends  that  apartheid 
has  its  positive  aspects.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  working  out  apartheid  to  date  the 
non-European  has  lost  more  than  he  has  gained. 
This  has  been  overstated  in  the  Union’s  English- 
language  papers  and  periodicals.  Yet,  irrespective  of 
whatever  positive  measures  have  been  taken  si¬ 
multaneously,  the  negative  steps  prevail  in  shaping 
opinion — certainly  in  Opposition  circles  and  among 
the  non-Europeans. 

25.  The  announcement  of  discontinuance  was  originally  made 
in  April  1949;  the  decision  was  reversed  in  June.  In  August  it 
was  announced  again  that  they  would  cease,  but  the  decision 
was  reversed  a  second  time  in  January  1950.  (See  Rand  Daily 
Mail,  Jan.  9,  1950).  The  same  basis  is  discernible  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  minister  of  interior  to  refuse  extension  of  his 
immigration  permit  to  a  native  student  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa  who  had  studied  for  some  time  at  Wits.  (See  The  Star, 
Aug.  31,  1949.) 
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It  appears  that  Union  inhabitants  and  outside 
observers  will  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see  just 
what  apartheid  will  bring.  Until  recently  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  administration  has  been  operating  under 
the  same  laws  that  controlled  the  previous  Smuts 
regime.  Legislation  intended  to  implement  apar¬ 
theid  only  began  to  pass  through  Parliament  during 
the  1950  session.  The  National  Population  Registra¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Group  Areas  Act^^  are  unques¬ 
tionably  foundation  stones  in  the  structure  of  apar¬ 
theid.  The  Mixed  Marriages  Act  and  the  Immoral¬ 
ity  Act  bear  the  apartheid  stamp  but  do  not  carry 
as  much  portent  for  the  future.^’  To  date  there  has 
been  little  opportunity,  for  the  most  part  due  to 
lack  of  time,  to  act  on  the  promises  of  apartheid 
and  carry  action  down  to  the  level  where  the  masses 
of  people  are  physically  affected. 

If  the  Union  has  not  been  seriously  changed 
through  the  physical  effects  of  apartheid,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  with  respect  to  people’s  feelings  and 
the  resulting  atmosphere.  All  administrative  ac¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  legislative  moves,  have  been  de¬ 
bated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Due  to  the  hypersensitive  European  political 
system,  charges  and  countercharges  have  tended  to 
exaggerate  both  cause  and  effect.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  a  deplorable  sense  of  doubt 
and  injury  has  grown  among  the  non-Europeans. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Union  has  contributed 
to  the  current  situation,  a  deadlock  in  which  the 
white  oligarchy  demands  that  government  must  be 
a  right  and  responsibility  wholly  theirs;  whereas 
the  non-Europeans  unequivocally  demand  full 
equality  and,  therefore,  full  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  the  Nationalist  contention  that  the 
Smuts  policy  of  laat  maar  loop  (freely  translated — 
“let  things  slide”  or  “let  things  be  taken  care  of 
only  when  we  have  to”)  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  situation.  Whether  this  contention  is  correct  or 
not,  it  is  true  that  the  non-Europeans  have  come  to 
feel  they  not  only  are  allowed  no  real  participation 
but  that  they  cannot  hope  for  such  participation  in 
the  future. 

26.  “The  Group  Areas  Bill  will  depend  ...  on  information 
gathered  under  .  .  .  the  Population  Registration  Act.  ...  .As  in 
the  case  of  the  Population  Registration  Bill,  the  minister  of 
interior  becomes  an  absolute  dictator  over  people’s  lives  and 
livelihoods.”  From  “Editorial  Opinion”  in  The  Forum  (Johan¬ 
nesburg),  June  3,  1950. 

27.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  Unlawful  Organizations  Act, 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  communism.  This  has  been  on  the 
books  since  June  23,  1950.  It  confers  wide  powers  on  the 
cabinet,  and  if  such  powers  are  abused,  no  doubt  the  act  could 
become  an  instrument  of  suppression  against  other  than  “genu¬ 
ine”  Communist  individuals  and  organizations.  The  Communist 
party  in  South  Africa  was  disbanded  early  in  June  1950.  The 
real  effect  of  the  act  cannot  be  known  until  prosecutions  are 
made. 


The  seriousness  of  the  Union’s  present  situation 
is  largely  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  natives.  Coloureds  and  Asiatics  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  civilized  status.  In  terms  of  earning  a 
living  and  of  participation  in  the  ordering  of  events 
the  civilized  non-European  finds  too  few  outlets. 
The  barriers  exist  not  so  much  in  law  as  in  so¬ 
cial  behavior  and  in  custom.  A  few  decades  ago  only 
individual  non-Europeans  looked  toward  particqia- 
tion  in  activities  regarded  as  those  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety.  At  present  non-European  organizations  hy 
the  dozen  are  forming,  enlisting  the  support  of  men 
and  women  deserving  and  demanding  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  greater  participation.  Yet  they  feel 
frustrated.  At  the  forty-fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Transvaal  African  Teachers  Association  the 
president,  R.  L.  T.  Tshaka,  remarked:  “If  your 
race  is  not  in  power,  then  all  that  remains  for  you 
are  deplorable  social  conditions,  unemployment, 
poverty,  starvation,  prisons  and  lack  of  housing.  All 
this  is  called  apartheid.  .  .  .  We  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  as  a  group  and,  therefore,  have  to  accept  the 
challenge,  else  we  perish.  Nobody  will  save  us  from 
this  bondage  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.”^® 

In  the  present  period  there  is  increasing  consoli¬ 
dation  among  natives,  both  in  terms  of  ideas  and 
organization.  For  example.  Dr.  James  S.  Moroka, 
president  of  the  African  National  Congress,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1912,  has  declared:  “There  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  even  to  the  most  skeptical  Eu¬ 
ropean,  that  there  is  a  rising  and  irresistible  up¬ 
surge  of  African  nationalism.  ...  It  is  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  natives  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  the  white  section  .  .  .,  but  we  will  not  play 
the  role  of  the  inferior.  There  will  be  peace  and 
harmony  when  . .  .,  on  terms  of  equality,  fraternity 
and  liberty,  the  native  contributes  his  share  to  the 
progress  of  the  country.”^^  Dr.  Moroka  speaks  for 
the  6,000  members  of  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  statements  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Tshaka 
and  Dr.  Moroka. 

Yet  the  native  situation  as  of  this  moment 
shows  the  overwhelming  majority  still  so  little  re¬ 
moved  from  tribal  conditions  as  to  be  unable  to 
join  in  movements  based  on  “equality,  fraternity 
and  liberty.”  It  is  this  situation  that  leads  to  state¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following:  “Contrary  to  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  abroad,  the  average  native  is  a  keen 
supporter  of  segregation.  He  realizes  that  as  yet  he 
is  ill-equipped  in  the  fight  for  survival,  which  has 

28.  From  Jordan  K.  Ngubane,  “Significant  Trends  Among 
the  Native  Teachers,”  The  Forum,  Aug.  19,  1950. 

29.  Statement  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Moroka  reported  in  The  Star, 
Jan.  3,  1950. 
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become  so  sharp  in  modern  times.  Consequently 
he  demands  residential,  racial  and  economic  segre¬ 
gation.  In  how  far  that  is  feasible  is  another  ques¬ 
tion — but  those  are  his  aspirations.  The  so-called 
native  leaders  who  speak  in  a  different  voice  are 
motivated  by  political  ambition  and,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  find  it  personally  profitable  to  keep  the  fires 
alive.”^°  Obviously  the  picture  taken  as  a  whole 
embraces  both  the  elements  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tshaka  and  Dr.  Moroka  and  the  situation  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  foregoing  quotation. 

To  a  degree  the  Coloureds  and  Asiatics  join  in 
demands  for  equality.  The  three  groups  of  non¬ 
whites  are  not  without  differences  of  opinion  and 
outlook,  of  course.  These  differences  have  so  far 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  united  non-European 
movement  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  delay 
their  consolidation.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  ef¬ 
fective  native  and  other  non-European  organiza¬ 
tions  is  a  significant  operative  factor  in  the  union 
today. 

If  the  “third  road”  is  to  be  successful  it  seems 
that  apartheid  must  provide  separate  machinery 
that  will  open  the  way  to  non-European  participa¬ 
tion  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  break  the  present  dead¬ 
locking  demand  for  full  and  equal  rights. 

CONFUSION  OF  ISSUES 

If  the  situation  were  truly  a  clear-cut  white- 
versus-nonwhite  struggle  the  needed  solutions 
would  be  fewer  and  more  easily  seen.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  whites  are  divided  among  themselves 
over  issues  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  white-non¬ 
white  question.  The  matter  of  a  republic  is  an  ex- 
I  ample.  More  complex  is  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
;  the  present  Opposition  that  the  Nationalist  govern- 
!  ment  is  building  a  totalitarian  structure.  It  is  notable 
!  that  since  the  change  of  government  there  is  hardly 
I  an  English-language  publication  dealing  with  poli¬ 
tics  which  does  not  contain  some  reference  to  Hitler¬ 
ism,  fascism  or  Stalinism  aimed  at  the  Nationalist 
party.  Actions  and  declarations  of  the  party  in 
power  are  not  seen  in  the  light  of  local  circum¬ 
stances  but  are  constantly  and  consistently  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  context  of  overseas  totalitarianism. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  events  before  and  during 
,  World  War  II  when  some  elements  of  the  Union’s 

I  white  population  aligned  themselves  with  totali- 

I  tarian  leaders  and  ideas  in  Europe.  The  monolithic 
united  front  needed  in  the  Nationalist  party  to 
establish  totalitarianism  does  not  exist  in  practice, 
i  There  is  still  a  determination  among  some  of  the 
{  Nationalists  to  secure  such  an  ordering  of  affairs 


as  to  place  British  ideas  and  British  culture  in  a 
secondary  position  in  the  Union.  This  desire  flows 
out  of  a  need  to  put  South  Africans  of  British  stock 
through  the  same  grim  process  of  defeat  and  hu¬ 
miliation  suffered  by  certain  of  the  Boers  during 
and  after  the  Anglo-Boer  war.  This  feeling  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  uniform  over  the  whole  of  the  Afrikaner 
population  and,  indeed,  is  repudiated  by  most 
Afrikaners  both  in  and  out  of  the  Nationalist  and 
Afrikaner  parties.  Nevertheless,  the  passage  of  years 
has  not  yet  removed  this  “bitter-end”  element 
through  death  or  the  influx  of  new  ideas.  It  remains 
vocal  and  determined — and  keeps  the  Opposition 
constantly  on  edge.  It  has  been  said  that  “the  old 
traditional  English-Afrikaans  cleavage,  over  which 
General  Hertzog  broke  from  Smuts  and  Botha  in 
1912,  is  no  longer  the  dividing  point  in  our  poli¬ 
tics,  and  to  pretend  otherwise  is  to  do  a  serious 
disservice  to  our  country.”^*  This  declaration,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  times,  is  aimed  at  the  bitter-enders 
and  also  at  all  those  who  do  not  see  the  rapidly 
emerging  struggle  of  white  against  nonwhite  as 
the  primary  issue.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  most 
vocal  elements  siding  with  the  Opposition  insist 
that  the  Nationalist  Afrikaner  group  is  and  will  be 
dominated  by  those  inclined  to  totalitarianism  and 
vengeance.  Thus  it  is  that  the  noisiest  elements  on 
opposite  sides  generate  so  much  heat  and  flame 
that  cooler  heads  on  both  sides  are  unable  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  basic  causes  of  the  fire. 

The  constitution  itself,  designed  for  conditions 
vastly  different  from  those  obtaining  today,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  confusion.  Under  it  the  broadening 
of  the  franchise  is  effectively  impossible.  Its  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  weighting  of  votes  gives  rural  areas  a 
strong  advantage  over  the  city  areas — and  with  in¬ 
dustrialization  the  latter  increasingly  contain  more 
and  more  of  the  population.  The  courts — traditional 
source  of  wisdom  and  restraint  in  democracies — 
are  subordinate  to  the  decisions  of  Parliament; 
hence,  except  through  their  honored  position  and 
prestige,  they  are  subject  to  circumvention.  This 
fact  makes  it  unavoidable  that  enormous  powers 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister 
and  the  cabinet.  These  points,  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  are  frequently  disregarded  in  the  bitter 
charges  of  totalitarianism  hurled  at  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Over  and  above  all  these  sources  of  confusion  is 
the  increasing  awareness  of  communism.  As  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  liberalism  and 
communism.  As  a  result,  all  phenomena  connected 
with  “change-from-old-habits,”  particularly  when 

31.  “Editorial  Opinion,”  The  Forum,  Sept.  30,  1950. 


30,  Official  Union  Government  “Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  into  Riots  in  Durban,”  April  7,  1949,  p.  21. 
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connected  with  the  emerging  nonwhite  popula¬ 
tions,  are  confused  with  Communist  agitation. 
What  is  often  merely  an  understandable  response 
or  reaction  to  existing  conditions  comes  to  be  seen 
in  a  strong  red  light — with  a  consequent  jettison  of 
reason  and  common  sense. 

Change  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  change  begets 
confusion.  In  the  Union  this  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  such  a  multitude  of  problems  and  forces 
that  men  are  as  often  controlled  by  events  as  events 
by  men. 

ROLE  OF  OPPOSITION 

At  the  moment  politics  in  the  Union  favor  the 
party  in  power.  The  United  party,  now  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  suddenly  left  without  the  leader  who  held  it 
together  for  more  than  30  years,  is  passing  through 
difficult  times.  The  party’s  problem  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  leadership.  It  goes  right  down  to  this 
fundamental  question :  Will  a  sufficient  majority  in 
the  white  oligarchic  democracy  be  persuaded  to 
accept  a  liberal  political  program  that  will  lead 
finally  to  full  political  and  economic  participation 
by  nonwhites?  The  answer  must  depend  on  the 
kind  of  program  offered.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  United  party  has  differed  from  the  Nationalist 
party  more  over  external  affairs  than  over  domestic 
issues.  Historical  evidence  argues  that  no  party 
standing  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights — either 
now  or  later — will  win  enough  support  to  come  to 
power.  Even  a  watered  down  apartheid  appears  to 
enjoy  little  popular  support  unless  coupled  with  a 
nondomestic  issue  of  overriding  importance,  such 
as  World  War  II.  There  exists  the  possibility  that 
United  party  adherents  might  work  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Afrikaner  parties  in  evolving  pro¬ 
gressive  apartheid  as  a  suitable  system  in  a  multi¬ 
racial  society.  Such  an  eventuality  is  and  will  be 
opposed  to  the  end  by  equalitarian  liberals  who  in¬ 
sist  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  benevolence  in 
apartheid.  All  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  growth  of  a  unified  United  party  will 
prove  a  most  difficult  task.  Over  the  long  run,  of 
course,  the  future  of  all  white  parties  will  depend 
on  the  results  of  growing  non-European  solidarity. 

BURDEN  ON  THE  MALAN  GOVERNMENT 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  European 
leaders  of  the  Union,  in  implementing  apartheid 
(or  any  other  white-imposed  policy),  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  attitudes  taken  by  the  mass  of  the 
European  population.  Of  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  growing  lack  of  regard  for  the  right 
of  non-Europeans  to  go  about  their  business  and 
pleasure  without  interference  or  molestation  by 


whites.  This  trend  is  most  noticeable  among  the 
younger  Europeans  (teen-agers  and  up  to  40  years). 
The  writer  has  seen  a  confidential  letter,  addressed 
to  the  prime  minister  initially,  which  called  his 
attention  to  this  vicious  attitude  and  pleaded  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  “insure  social  justice 
to  the  non-European.”  Since  the  writer  of  that 
letter  has  had  long  experience  in  public  life  and 
is  in  a  position  to  see  daily  the  unpleasant  if  not 
tragic  result  of  such  attitudes,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  importance  of  this  condition. 

It  is  evident  to  any  observer  that  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union,  and  particularly  the  higher  courts, 
extraordinary  effort  is  made  to  provide  “social 
justice.”  However,  the  courts  cannot  take  positive 
steps  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  encounters  be¬ 
tween  individuals  which  lead  finally  to  court  cases. 
That  task  must  be  undertaken  by  others  if  it  is  to 
be  attempted  at  all.  In  this  task,  since  such  un¬ 
pleasant  attitudes  are  held  principally  among 
younger  Afrikaners,  the  Afrikaans  religious,  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  organizations  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  leadership  of  such  groups  is  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  government.^^  Therefore  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  hope  and,  indeed,  to  expect,  that 
they  will  take  effective  steps  to  stamp  out  such 
attitudes  and  replace  them  with  mutual  respect  in 
the  Union’s  complex  society.  If  such  steps  are  not 
taken  at  this  broad  and  humble  level,  apartheid 
will  lead  not  to  separation  with  cooperation  but  to 
separation  with  bitterness  and  increasing  hostility. 

No  one  denies  the  possibility  of  violence  in  the 
Union.  The  Malan  government  is  fully  aware  of 
current  tensions  and  the  existing  potentials  that 
may  be  translated  into  tragedy.  The  Nationalists 
clearly  believe  that  somehow  through  apartheid 
there  can  be  a  measure  of  justice  for  all — at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  sufficient  justice  to  hold  off  catastrophe. 
Should  this  prove  true,  such  measures  might  take 
care  of  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  vastly  more  must  be 

32.  This  is  not  to  say  that  government  dominates  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  fact  is  documented  in  Roberts  and  Trollip — 
at  least  insofar  as  the  war  years  are  concerned.  The  principal 
organizations  of  this  sort  are  the  Federasie  van  Afrikaanse 
Kultuurverenigings  (FAK),  the  Reddingsdaadbond  (RDB),  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  (DRC),  and  the  two  Afrikaans  uni¬ 
versities,  Stellenbosch  and  Pretoria.  There  is  an  unceasing  effort 
in  the  English-language  publications  of  the  Union  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Broederbond  (literally,  “brother-association”),  the 
Afrikaans  secret  society,  controls  not  only  these  organizations, 
but  the  present  government.  There  is  some  doubt  about  this 
control.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Hertzogism,  exercised 
through  Havenga,  his  Afrikaner  party  and  his  influential  paper 
Die  Vaderland  (Johannesburg),  can  contribute  much  to  the 
successful  working  out  of  this  social  aspect  of  apartheid.  The 
Ossewa  Brandwag,  which  maintains  an  uneasy  alliance  with 
the  Afrikaner  party,  could  also  contribute,  although  the  ideo¬ 
logical  basis  for  its  contribution  is  open  to  question. 
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done.  In  about  40  years  the  population  will  have 
doubled.  The  fundamental  problem  of  food  for  all 
the  people  must  be  solved.  Without  adequate  food 
supply  all  other  considerations  become  secondary. 
With  adequate  food,  there  still  remains  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  productivity  with  sufficient  rapid¬ 
ity  to  permit  the  raising  of  material  and  cultural 
standards.  Contrary  to  much  publicity,  South 
Africa  is  not  a  rich  land.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  terms  of  wealth  easily  obtainable  through  ag¬ 
riculture,  forestry,  fishing  or  mining.  Without  the 
use  of  the  technology  and  accumulated  capital  of 
the  Western  world.  South  Africa  will  remain  a 
poor  area.  Yet  the  population  continues  to  grow. 
Thus,  race  relations  are  conditioned  not  only  by 
“unscientific”  and  unwarranted  prejudices  but  by 
the  struggle  of  more  advanced  groups  to  retain 


control  of  resources — fearing  with  reason  that  if 
all  had  to  share  alike,  the  land  could  not  provide 
much  more  than  mere  subsistence.  In  a  funda¬ 
mental  sense  this  is  a  race  against  time.  In  this  race 
the  part  of  the  European  is  critical.  General  Smuts 
once  said:  “I  stress  the  importance  of  white  settle¬ 
ment  in  Africa  as  a  potent  means  of  furthering 
native  progress  and  civilization.  Enduring  contact 
with  the  white  man’s  civilization  is  the  surest  way 
to  civilize  the  native.”^^ 

The  burden  on  the  Malan  government  is  to 
govern  in  a  manner  that  will  enlist  the  hearts,  the 
brains  and  the  brawn  of  a  diversity  of  people  at 
home,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  foreign  nations  in  these 
tremendous  tasks. 

33.  Greater  South  Africa — The  Speeches  of  General  the  Right 
Honourable  J.  C.  Smuts,  P.C.,  C.H.,  K.C.,  D.T.D.  Page  53. 
Published  by  the  Truth  Legion,  Johannesburg,  1940. 


World  Opinion  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

BY  WHITMAN  J.  SEVERINGHAUS 


IN  the  Union  both  internal  and  external  affairs 
are  complicated  by  the  desire  for  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and,  contrarily,  increasing  integration 
with,  and  therefore  dependence  upon,  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  matters  of  money,  trade,  and  defense.  De¬ 
cisions  frequently  turn  upon  policy  toward  the 
,  non-European.  Probably  recognition  of  this  fact 
led  Havenga  to  say  in  January  1950:  “Whereas  the 
government  is  not  prepared  to  grant  further  po- 
!  litical  rights  to  non-Europeans,  which  would  fur¬ 
ther  endanger  the  position  of  the  white  man  in 
South  Africa,  we  should  also  not  take  away  those 
which  have  been  given,  particularly  in  view  of 
world  opinion  and  existing  conditions  in  this 
country."^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Malan  government  toward 
external  influence  has  been  observable  in  Com¬ 
monwealth  relations,  over  negotiations  with  India 
and  Pakistan,  over  the  territory  of  South-West 
^  Africa  and,  more  recently,  in  connection  with  the 
)  Korean  war. 

Because  of  the  declared  desire  of  the  Nationalist 
party  for  a  republic,  the  departure  of  Dr.  Malan 
for  the  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  London  in 
the  early  months  of  1949  was  regarded  with  both 
hope  and  despair  in  the  Union.  To  the  great  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  more  ardent  republicans.  Dr. 
f  Malan  acted  with  such  restraint  as  to  draw  favor¬ 
able  comment  from  General  Smuts  himself.  On 
his  return  Dr.  Malan  said  in  Parliament:  “We  on 
this  side  of  the  House  have  always  held  that  a 

I.  Italics  arc  author’s. 


republic  is  our  ultimate  aim.  .  .  .  But  no  matter 
what  the  constitutional  future  of  South  Africa  is, 
how  we  might  differ  from  each  other  on  repub¬ 
licanism  and  the  link  with  the  Crown,  on  one 
thing  we  feel  united — we  want  to  remain  within 
the  Commonwealth  in  any  circumstances.  .  . 

The  fact  that  India  as  a  republic  remains  within 
the  Commonwealth  is  widely  known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  in  the  Union.  And,  although  General  Smuts 
went  on  record  as  being  “anxious  that  the  excep¬ 
tion  made  for  India  should  not  become  a  prece¬ 
dent,”^  it  is  certain  that  the  Union’s  republicans 
will  not  take  a  similar  view.  It  is  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Union  will  attempt  such  a  step  for 
many  years. 

The  resentment  at  outside  interference  shown 
in  1946  when  India  placed  the  issue  of  treatment 
of  Indians  in  South  Africa  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions'*  has  not  diminished  during  the  ensuing 
years.  The  Nationalist  party,  always  insistent  on 
the  treatment  of  Indians  as  aliens,  acted  quickly 
after  coming  to  power  to  repeal  Chapter  2  of  the 
Asiatic  Land  Tenure  aijd  Indian  Representation 
Act  of  1946.  A  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  In¬ 
dian  representation  was  the  refusal  of  the  Indians 
to  accept  whites  as  their  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  (as  required  by  the  constitution).  Thus,  leg¬ 
islation  which  should  have  resulted  in  representa- 

2.  The  Star  (Johannesburg),  May  12,  1949. 

3.  Ibid, 

4.  See  Grant  S.  McClellan,  cited  in  footnote  No.  9  of  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 
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tion  of  Indians  in  Parliament  through  communal 
voting  was  never  implemented  by  the  Smuts  regime. 

In  February  1950  preliminary  talks  were  held  at 
Capetown  between  the  Union,  India  and  Pakistan, 
with  the  idea  of  later  convening  to  consider  the 
whole  “Indian  problem”  in  South  Africa.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  talks  all  three  governments  looked 
forward  to  completion  of  plans  for  the  round  table. 
But,  according  to  opinion  in  a  leading  South  Af¬ 
rican  liberal  journal,  “Dr.  Donges  secured  the  In¬ 
dian  delegation’s  assent  (to  confer)  ...  by  blandly 
assuring  them  that  a  forthcoming  measure  (the 
Group  Areas  Bill)  was  not  only  not  discriminatory 
against  Indians,  but  would  actually  remove  those 
discriminations  which  the  Indians  already  suffered 
and  against  which  the  Indian  government  had 
protested.”^  The  government  of  India,  after  learn¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Group  Areas  Bill,  withdrew, 
and  negotiations  broke  down.  Pakistan,  although 
concerned  over  the  Union’s  “Indian  problem,”  has 
agreed  to  purchase  coal  (formerly  available  from 
India)  from  the  Union  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  during  the  year  subsequent  to 
April  I,  1950. 

There  is  little  expectation  that  the  Union  govern¬ 
ment  will  entertain  the  notion  of  full  and  equal 
rights  for  its  285,000  Indians.  As  suggested  by  The 
Forum,  the  Group  Areas  Bill  does  not  so  much  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  away  with  Indian  discrimination  as  to 
equalize  discrimination.  It  is  unlikely  that  either 
the  Indian  government  or  the  Indians  of  South 
Africa  will  respond  favorably  to  such  a  notion. 
Although  the  government  of  India  has  recently 
brought  the  matter  before  the  United  Nations 
again,  there  is  still  no  indication  of  how  a  solution 
is  to  be  found. 

The  further  integration  of  South-West  Africa 
has  been  accomplished.  While  it  is  said  that  the 
Union  acted  in  defiance  of  the  UN  and  the  World 
Court, ^  the  Union  itself  feels  that  it  has  carried  out 
the  original  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations  man¬ 
date.  The  decision  of  the  World  Court  on  South- 

5.  See  “Editorial  Opinion”  in  The  Forum  (Johannesburg), 
June  17,  1950.  Dr.  T.  E.  Donges  is  minister  of  interior  in  Dr. 
Malan’s  cabinet. 

6.  Sec  New  Yorf^  Times,  Aug.,31,  1950. 


West  Africa  is  hardly  unambiguous.  Its  advisory 
opinion^  stated: 

“i.  South-West  Africa  is  still  under  the  inter¬ 
national  (League  of  Nations)  mandate  assumed  by 
South  Africa  after  the  First  World  War. 

“2.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  provide  a  means  by  which  South- 
West  Africa  may  be  brought  under  the  trusteeship 
system. 

“3.  South  Africa  is  not  competent  alone  to 
modify  the  international  status  of  the  territory. 
This  can  be  done  only  with  United  Nations 
consent. 

“4.  South  Africa  has  an  obligation  to  submit 
reports  and  transmit  petitions  from  the  300,000  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  United  Nations. 

“5.  South  Africa  is  not  legally  obliged  to  place 
the  territory  under  the  trusteeship  system.” 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  not  delivered  until 
July  II,  1950.  Yet,  on  April  4,  1950  Dr.  Malan  said 
that  enactment  of  the  South-West  Africa  Affairs 
(Amendment)  Bill  meant  that  by  law  the  Union 
no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  a  mandate 
over  South-West  Africa.®  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  elections  held  on  August  20  in 
South-West  Africa  completed  the  merger  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  seating  six  new  members  in  the  House 
and  adding  two  Senators.  The  deed  is  now  done, 
and  in  spite  of  exhortations  from  abroad  to  act 
otherwise,^  it  appears  that  the  Union  has  its  “fifth 
province.” 

The  Korean  war  has  offered  the  Union  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  align  itself  with  the  rest  of  the  anti-Soviet 
world.  The  fighter  unit  sent  to  help  out  with  the 
war  in  the  air  indicates  to  the  world  that  the  Union 
is  ready  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  campaign  against  communism.  This  attitude 
springs  not  only  from  a  conviction  that  the  Union’s 
interest  is  at  stake  in  Korea,  but  also  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  Communist  ideas  are  reaching  Africa’s 
indigenous  population.  Incidentally,  the  threat  of 
communism  may  do  much  to  unite  the  white  popu¬ 
lation,  long  split  over  Boer-Briton  differences. 

7.  Ihid.,  July  12,  1950. 

8.  See  Rand  Daily  Mail  (Johannesburg),  April  5,  1950. 

9.  See  editorial  in  The  New  Yorh  Times,  July  12,  1950. 
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